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Moorehead, Alan Room the this work, written with both literary skill and love 
Harper. Jan. 18, 1960. 227p. $5.00. (1) for the land describes, Mr. Moorehead gives 
(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—February largely the world wild animals, moves from 


any doubts exist concerning the fascination Africa, preserve preserve, where they wander freely. Un- 
this book should dispel them. The most backward slaughter the last century destroyed mil- 
the continents, Africa here shown place con- lions animals, rendering some extinct. Thus 
against animal, man against man, the various governments Africa have established 
against primitivism. The book enhanced magni- enormous game preserves parks where the visitor may 
cent photographs, some color, Africa’s camping facilities and see the animals their 
and her people, that alone would nearly worth habitat. For Mr. Moorehead, the sight un- 
forgettable, for its wild state animals moves with 


about 
olescent 
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sense acclimation that disappears when put 


behind bars. 


Since economically unfeasible fence these vast 
areas, these animals often range outside the park 
night, making forages into orchards and farm lands, and 
are frequently shot farmers seeking protect their 
crops. And game—elephants especially for their valu- 
able tusks—are hunted down illegally poachers, often 
using cruel and destructive means. Detecting and ap- 
prehending these violators the game laws constitute 
major work law enforcement. 


this land, parts which came out obscurity only 
few decades ago, the new and the ancient exist side 
side. The once-remote Victoria Falls the Zambesi, 
Southern Rhodesia, has become popular spot for 
sightseers, who can find modern accommodations, in- 
cluding orchestra the terrace, the nearby hotel. 
Yet the region the falls itself has changed but little 
since their discovery Livingstone 1855. Today 
Africa, like Europe, has its travel-weary tourists who 
are seeing too much too little time; and that 
jaded traveler may spend his days the hotel playing 
cards rather than accompanying his fellows gaze 
upon waterfall that equals surpasses Niagara. 


another scene, Mr. Moorehead comments: 


The change has been sudden and devastating that 
has left the Africans little dazed. They are course 
dominating part this scene, and yet odd way they 
are not exactly any more. Somewhere along the way 
they seem have become lost between the two worlds 
the ritual dance and the water ski-ing tourists the lake. 


The change widespread and great. booklet about 
safaris, travel association notes that the present-day 
hunter need not without “radios, refrigerators, elec- 
tric light, air mattresses, and every comfort.” This last 
includes five-course meals, daily laundering, and 
entourage servants. 


Yet visiting Africa can mean stepping back into the era 
prehistoric man. Olduvai few years before 
World War began, German scientist discovered 
fossil remains prehistoric beasts and the actual 
weapons used prehistoric man. Since World War II, 
new explorations have been made this region, and 
some anthropologists believe that here may found 
the earliest evidences man: indications man’s 
presence are said back 250,000 years more. 
“The special charm Olduvai,” says Mr. Moorehead, 
“is that nothing very much has happened there the 
last few hundred thousand years, any rate far 
man concerned.” 


one chapter, Mr. Moorehead gives remarkably 
forceful and vivid description tracking and finding 
gorilla—a sight grand that all sensations weari- 
ness, and they were many, vanished instantly. For 
the gorilla its natural habitat little known; track- 
ing one long and difficult task, and finding one 
great good fortune. photograph one these beasts 
shows its full magnificence, dignity, and prophet- 
like grandeur. 


Although most this book, the title suggests, 
given over animals (with some unavoidable repeti- 
tion), some attention paid African natives. 
think the Negro the sole native race Africa 
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err greatly: skin colors vary from the deepest black 
delicate hues tan, representing several races. Some 
these, the photographs demonstrate, are people 
surprising physical beauty—the Samburu, “tall, fine, 
slender people,” among others. Whether dressed 
white men’s attire not, they often take the white 
man’s ways: read tribe that will perform its 
native war-dance for twenty-five pounds. But, says 
the author, who watched it, something lost: there 
real motive for the dance—except the money. And 
that good one? 


whose once impenetrable interior now easily 
versed the airplane and where Western technology 
bringing electricity, the automobile, the movies, and, 
general, “civilization.” The new presses the old, 
and the old retreats, but here and there men work 
preserve something the past. would seem 


worthy labor. 
John Phillipson, 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


O’Connor, Richard The Vandal 
Doubleday. Jan. 258p. $3.95. (IIb) 


The story Count Belisarius, general the Eastern 
Roman Empire under emperor Justinian and his em- 
press Theodora told through the character Marius, 
young Vandal who adjutant Belisarius. The 
entire story haphazardly written and the type 
usually found pulp magazines. Most the char- 
acters are relatively amoral, and while adult readers 
may find suitable escape reading, they would much 
better look Robert Graves’ Count Belisarius, 
which far superior historical background, char- 
acterization and style. 


= 


Trevor, Elleston The 
Morrow. Jan. 288p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Elleston Trevor’s new novel, The P., not really 
new all. written the old World War 
Phillips Oppenheim spy-thriller tradition, with more 
than dash Ruritanian romance thrown 
merits are more nostalgic than literary and make one 
wonder, despite its contemporary setting, just what ap- 
peal this British novel would possibly have for Ameri- 
can literary audiences. The basic plot, the kidnapping 
exiled monarch, and the bittersweet romance 
royal and common bloods, is, even (or especially) 
day, hackneyed and unsurprising, and sexual affair 
beween the king and the commoner, though done 
modern realistic manner, not only adds luster the 
novel, but rudely interrupts what memories the 
Anthony Hope era the book might evoke. Seductions 
not sell well Zenda Castle. 


The book centers itself about the political uprising 
the Communist-held country Slavakia and its exile 
King Nikolas. The revolt, obviously more than 
ally suggested the recent Hungarian defiance com- 
munist oppression, given further heat the radio 
broadcasts propaganda organization the 


West. 
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Louise Cameron, young English employee Unic, 
abducted agents the Slavakian puppet regime, 
apparently for sexual entertainment the captive King 
Nikolas, the latter having been seized his enemies 
soon landed London airport. Nikolas, how- 
Louise lady and his captors unprincipled thieves 
and rogues, turning down their repeated pleas return 
Slavakia puppet king. Instead, chooses 
remain symbol defiance tyranny for his people, 
though this may mean violent death. 


Sure enough, and Louise fall love, and the fate 
their romance becomes bound with the state 
Slavakia and the variable violence the central kid- 
napper, one Major Bell, modern Professor Moriarity 
one ever existed. all sorely taxes the detective 
abilities the West, which combing London for the 
person its lost royal sheep. 


will not, think, violating critical principles 
reveal that Nikolas wins his freedom but not his sweet- 
heart, and that takes rousing gun battle between 
forces democracy and tyranny rescue the prince 
chap. 

Mr. Trevor’s publishers boast that his first novel, pub- 
1950, was made into motion picture and 
just wonder this most recent product has not also 
been written with one eye the typewriter and the 
other the cameras. Situations, characters, and climax 
are trite and cliché-ridden that they could only 


home with Cinemascope audience. The 


more critical reader, however, will soon see the book 
for what is, soporific and often confusing combina- 
tion the worst Graustark and Grub Street. 


William Lynch, 
Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Shaw, Irwin Two Weeks Another Town 
Random House. Jan. 29,1960. 372p. $4.95. 


Jack Andrus—formerly James Royal, actor 
—now works for NATO Paris. married 
French woman and has two children from this, his 
third marriage. Andrus receives call from his old 
movie director, Maurice Delaney, who making pic- 
Rome. Delaney asks Andrus come Rome 
for two weeks and offers him considerable amount 
money for the fortnight’s trip and work. When Andrus 
Rome, Delaney asks him dub his voice for 
that the alcoholic male star the current movie. 
Andrus agrees. the Eternal City Andrus meets the 
following characters: Sam Holt, American oil mil- 
who financing the picture; his alcoholic wife 
Bertha, who longs for baby; beautiful prostitute 
named Veronica; neurotic, demented young writer 
called Bersach; the glamorous Italian movie star Bar- 
Delaney’s possessive, twisted wife, Clara; and 

drus’s own second wife, the former Hollywood siren, 
Carlotta Lee. Andrus becomes acquainted and en- 
tangled with all these people, and the author also takes 
flashbacks Andrus’s earlier career. 


Veronica leaves Bresach, with whom she has been 
living, and becomes the hero’s mistress. Bresach dis- 
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covers Veronica’s betrayal and threatens kill Andrus. 
Suddenly, Veronica disappears; Andrus and Bresach 
grow respect each other, and they assume control 
the movie-making when Delaney suffers heart attack. 
Through some contacts with American officialdom An- 
drus initiates the process whereby the Holts finally are 
able adopt baby. Clara Delaney bitter toward 
her husband throughout most the book because 
sleeping with the sensuous and decadent Barzelli; 
but when she learns that Andrus and Bresach want 
make another movie—from script Bresach—with- 
out having Delaney interfere, she persuades her hus- 
band that Andrus disloyal, and Delaney terminates 
his friend’s contract. Veronica returns Rome, mar- 
ried wealthy Swiss business man. Andrus has 
relations with his second wife, with whom was very 
much love before went off fight the Second 
World War. Their marriage had been shattered 
the separation and Carlotta’s neurotic craving for 
sex she became older and her star’s status began 
After all this mélange Andrus finally takes 
plane back Héléne, his present wife. 


this novel carefully analyzed, reveals number 
disheartening weaknesses. For eight years Andrus 
has been faithful Héléne but not “from sense 
moral sense was involved other ways.” 
This the core Shaw’s weakness writer. 
has “sense morality” and idea what 
“moral sense” means. him,—and the didactic ele- 
ment the novel quite obvious,—life choatic, 
meaningless ,bitter. Life does, however, offer one solace 
the Shavian world: love, but without, course, 
“moral sense.” 


another point meet French magazine writer, 
Despiére, who arrogant, uncharitable, and unethical. 
Despiére eventually killed the Algerian war, and 
Andrus launches into tirade against God and religious 
feeling Despiére’s “useless death.” least 
Mr. Shaw should justify his denunciations char- 
acter whose loss tragic. The reader certainly feels 
that the sooner knave like Despiére dies the better. 
The world well rid such contemptuous cads. Yet 
Mr. Shaw lets this type thinking prevail all his 
work. seems admire the supercilious, unprin- 
cipled rogue—witness Bresach—on his own terms 
course, with general aura cynicism, liberalism, and 
relativism. Not Mr. Shaw’s world will “the meek 
inherit the earth.” His thinking weaknesses move down 
from the thought the incidents themselves. one 
would ever guess how the prostitute Veronica comes 
Andrus’s room. She comes because weak, 
believe not, from nosebleed! 


Shaw’s work must repulsive people who believe 
that man, even though possessed ofa fallen nature, 
has supernatural destiny. Shaw has inkling 


such people. His characters are Pavlovian animals, 
and his thoughts about life and mankind are shabby 
and shoddy. And more’s the pity for this situation, 
because Mr. Shaw, although does not know how 
think, knows how write. 


Paul Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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Waugh, Alec 
Farrar, Straus Cudahy. 


Apparently, Mr. Waugh perceptive judge when 
exploit the opportune and established. His Island 
the Sun was his first really popular novel all his 
years professional output, (since The Loom Youth 
1917). You may recall was slickly contrived 
goulash sex, intrigue, and miscegenation, set the 
moist and humid sub-tropical society which had pre- 
viously been almost exclusively the province 
set Maugham. people wanted curried goulash, give 
them! And Mr. Waugh has, but this time 
island the China Sea, where oil the fuel for the 
flames passion political, economic, social. 


Like the accomplished Brueghel, whose “situation” 
paintings are visually unified but extraordinarily diverse 
aggregate elements, Mr. Waugh has again success- 
fully pulled off tour-de-force which bound have 
wide popular appeal. Because Fuel has everything: 
hedonistic royal prince, Dhya, who comes sexual 
and psychological maturity the fires the East-West 
conflict; impetuous, handsome clerk, Basil Hallett, 
whose heedless pursuit appreciation makes him 
dupe agents provocateurs; improbable but happy 
marriage between once-divorced and aging Charles 
Keable, general manager the oil company, and the 
lovely maiden Barbara, who young enough his 
daughter but frightened scandal her past; 
Angus MacCartney, half-Asian, torn between loyalty 
the Crown, love for his traitorous father, and hating 
his self-abasement the nymphomaniac Lila, daughter 
the British Commissioner, yet capable seducing 
Blanche Pawling; Blanche’s husband, Harry, fatuously 
and impetuously enamored Iris Sinclair, wife 
boorish lout, subordinate Harry’s; Colonel Forres- 
ter, counter-intelligence chief, solid the rock Em- 
pire, who carefully checkmates men intrigue, com- 
munists, nationalists. There are many others; but these 
are the leading actors and Waugh has craftily, skillfully 
interwoven all these plots and characters come 
with neat series solutions Scribe used find 
for the end his plays. 


The end-result? The slickest potboiler unadorned 
promiscuity and political intrigue make bow this 
season. Most Waugh’s orientals, (and Europeans), 
have the moral fibre alley cats. Since Fuel for the 
Flame mechanically cranked out plot, hung to- 
gether like No. Erector set diagram, possible 
Mr. Waugh may hoist his own petard: the reader 
left with only respect for the author’s technical 
skill, but very little else. What has happened any 
these people little import. 


John Coppinger, 


Elmhurst, Illinois 


Fuel for the Flame 
Jan. 1960. 468p. $4.95. 


Pick, The Last Valley 
Little, Brown. Jan. 20, 1960. 176p. $3.50. (IIa) 

The Last Valley Pick has written interesting, 
not completely successful, novel. The book, very 
often reminiscent Kafka and Camus, set 


southern Germany between September, 1637, and 
March, 1638, during the cruel and bloody Thirty Years 


War. many ways existentialist fable the 
futility and absurdity war and, larger sense, 
existence itself. 


one level the allegory recounts the adventures 
its hero Vogel, dreamer who has been driven the 
ravages war from one village another search 
security and meaning. After ten years such 
existence, hungry, weary, and disillusioned, comes 
upon seeming oasis desert destruction, in- 
tensely beautiful, fertile, prosperous valley which, 
cause its inaccessibility, has been untouched war, 
sooner has arrived than army, separated from 
the war and led impressive but enigmatic Cap. 
tain, appears the opposite end the valley search 
food and rest. 


Vogel, neither peasant nor soldier, becomes key 
figure the ensuing pattern events, serving 
buffer between the two elements and encouraging both 
enjoy the fruits peace. For time balance 
struck; peaceful modus vivendi reached, but only 
“until history catches up,” human nature rears 
its ugly head. Greed, jealousy, the lust for power, the 
eternal vices the human predicament return bring 
unhappiness and death the valley. 


another level the novel allegory what Swift 
called the ridiculous tragedy life. Vogel, the thinker, 
the dreamer, the man dedicated abstraction; and the 
Captain the army, dedicated the actual, the 
here and now, present the fundamental contrast. Vogel 
what the existentialist would regard the “hyper- 
emotional” man, preoccupied with the interior life, un- 
able for any length time rise above his subjectivity. 
“When occasionally grew aware having body, 
was aware aches and vomiting. Most the time 
did not know had body, and believed himself 
dead hell. seemed him that all were lost, 
gibbering like idiots world unreal except for the 
pain his head.” The Captain, shadowy figure 
throughout the book, the “unemotional” man, 
command the self and identifying himself only with 
what external him, accepting “things they are 
because they are they are.” Both are doomed from 
the outset, the Captain victim senseless war, 
Vogel the jealousy and greed the valley. 


Mr. Pick has good narrative and descriptive powers. 
His sketches the valley are frequently alive with 
color, and his ability penetrate the psychological re- 
cesses his characters adds note harrowing real- 
ism. indeed unfortunate that these qualities are 
not matched more deft handling allegory and 
symbol, for his failure these areas which mars 
much the effectiveness the book. One inclined 
say Pick what Keats said Wordsworth, that 
has “palpable design the reader.” There simply 
too much juxtaposition story and reflection the 
novel the author feels necessary remind the 
reader his intention. Instead allowing his symbols 
stand for themselves, render their own meaning, 
often seems spelling them out; consequently, 
the book frequently degenerates into the most flagrant 
moralizing. 

The Last Valley certainly another striking example 
the modern novelist’s great concern with the isola 
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regretted that Pick did not bring his vision more 
the artist and less the philosopher. 


John Mahoney, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Newby, Guest and His Going 
Knopf. Jan. 18, 1960. 246p. $3.75. (Ila) 


Newby’s acknowledged mastery the satirical 
novel enjoyably confirmed his latest excursion into 
British-Egyptian relations. Again displays his un- 
ysual talent for turning actual current events into 
chaos and emerging with subtly serious 
point that creeps upon the reader unawares. His char- 
acters are zany Wodehouse creation, yet suc- 
ceeds making them believable even while despair 
their irrationality. Partly this sense reality comes 
from precise and serious style; chiefly results from 
Newby’s genius for knowing just how far can 
with his nonsense without letting slip over the preci- 
pice into pure farce caricature. 


After teaching Cairo until hostile government made 
him academic refugee, Edgar Perry returns Lon- 
don and opens the Helvetia School English for For- 
Napier Hillingdon, former colleague, joins 
him the venture condition that Egyptian ever 
beenrolled. This policy undergoes severe strain when 
Muawiya, the titular guest and old Cairo student, 
England the British Council good- 
will gesture during the Suez crisis 1956. 


Muawiya does anything but help the cause. After 
Moslem whose only interest import smashes 
Hillingdon’s car and takes refuge the Egyptian 
embassy. The affair threatens new crisis inter- 
national relations, and Muawiya’s solution give 
party Perry’s house. His special talent for bungling, 
however, turns this into fiasco, and then resolves 
achieve martyrdom back home getting himself 
Hyde Park for speaking against Britain. 


This plan comes off well, full view the reporters 
and photographers Muawiya has invited, and his arrest 
assure his becoming hero Egypt. Hilling- 
don’s shooting him with blowgun crazily helps the 
cause, but eventually the court fails cooperate. 
the Waugh tradition, Hillingdon the one sent away— 
for paranoia—and Muawiya dismissed. 


thousand absurdities are intermingled, all tied 
with the whimsical characterizations. Much the 
hilarity comes from the contrast the preposterous 
Muawiya with the stolidity and traditionalism Perry 
and Hillingdon. Only about midway does the reader 
begin suspect that Muawiya the sanest the lot 
and that Newby laughing much the hosts 
atthe guest. its final effect the whole pasquinade 
becomes shrewd argument that takes least two 
nations make mess foreign relations. 


conclusion. with earlier books, this attempts 
crescendo but content taper off into common- 
The plot ends rather than climaxes, but 
there has been many good laugh along the way. Ex- 
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cept for curiously dispensable introspection Perry 
that puzzles about his wife’s frigidity, the fun admits 
general reading though only adults will fully appre- 


ciate its subtlety. 
George Grauel, Ph.D. 


Wellman, Paul 

Stuart Symington: Portrait Man 

with Mission 
Doubleday. Jan. 15,1960. 283p. $3.95. 
Heading the list pre-convention speculation pos- 
sible compromise Democratic candidate for President 
Stuart Symington Missouri. Born Massachu- 
setts, the son college professor, personifies the 
American success story. World War veteran and 
graduate Yale began his business career 
molder the iron mills New York. This so-called 
menial position did not prevent him from marrying the 
socially prominent Evelyn Wadsworth, daughter 
Senator James Wadsworth powerful figure 
Republican politics New York. His first major chal- 
lenge came when assumed control Colonial Radio 
Corporation 1930. Within five years the value 
the company had increased that was sold fine 
equity for Symington. president Emerson Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, took over virtually 
defunct corporation beset with labor problems and 
raised the level dynamic, financially healthy 
business enterprise. Entering government service 
1945, served successfully the Chairman the 
Surplus Property Board, Assistant Secretary War for 
Air, Secretary the Air Force, Chairman the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board and finally Adminis- 
trator the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Pres- 
ently his second term Senator from Missouri, his 
political career has been equally successful since 
fought against tremendous odds capture the sena- 
torial seat which few experts gave him chance 
winning. With his career synonymous with success 
highly improbable that will able resist the 
allure the Presidency. Should fare well state 
presidential primaries will difficult stop draft- 
Symington movement and view his qualifications 
can said that the choice indeed fine one. 


This political profile exceptionally well done for 
avowed campaign document. There are, however, some 
technical shortcomings. The book could use index. 
The author’s penchant for name-dropping irritating 
and labored style few instances (pp. 178, 199) 
weakens the train thought. These are minor criti- 
cisms otherwise blunt appraisal public figure 
who might easily guide the destiny the American 
Republic for the next four years. The American public 
will profit from reading this book. 

Timothy Scully, 

Department History and 

Politics, 
University Scranton 


Thane, Elswyth Washington’s Lady 
Dodd, Mead. Feb. 1960. 368p. $5.00. (1) 


Martha Washington was completely overshadowed 
her famous husband that she has become vague 
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background figure, briefly mentioned noted all 
bistorians, and most the references have not been 
favorable for the popular image that has come down 
rather prim and pompous aristocrat. The 
author admits there little historical evidence 
which build “Life” Martha Washington and 
candidly confesses that many details her reconstruc- 
tion are “educated guess.” But from widely scat- 
tered records and references she has produced very 
vivid and convincing portrait. bit sentimental 
times and much over padded, the book very read- 
able and charming account devoted, unselfish and 
courageous wife too much love with her “General” 
much awed his fame overwhelming per- 
sonality. 


Miss Thane concentrates entirely Martha and the 
domestic life the Washingtons the 
torical events the Revolution and the Presidency are 
mentioned only they directly affected their personal 
relations. Much space given Martha’s travels and 
adventures during the war years when she insisted 
spending the winters with her famous 
conditions Cambridge, Valley Forge, Newburg and 
wherever else Washington established his winter quar- 
ters, are minutely described. Martha’s social activities, 
contacts with the wives other prominent figures, her 
dress, dinners, receptions and all the gossip interest- 
ing woman are fully detailed. Indeed this part 
the story developed beyond all proportion taking 
over hundred and fifty pages while only one chapter 
devoted the eight years the Presidency. 

The quiet years Mount Vernon before the war are 
depicted blissful idyl, the only rift the pergect 
harmony being caused Martha’s tendency spoil 
her children. Her determined but frustrated efforts 
recapture the peace and contentment those years 
during the two brief periods following the Revolution 
and Washington’s presidency are related with sympathy 
and understanding. Such numerous gallery char- 
acters drift through the pages the story that 
almost impossible distinguish the various members 
the prolific Dandridge, Custis and Washington clans 
and their countless in-laws. 

While the book will welcomed the first full length 
biography Martha Washington would have profited 
the ruthless pruning about seventy-five hun- 
dred pages imaginative reconstruction. However, 
anyone seeking few hours leisurely reading will 
find enjoyable and inspiring story great lady. 


Gallagher, 


University Scranton 


Waugh, Evelyn Monsignor Ronald Knox 
Little, Brown. Jan. 358p. $5.00. 


Monsignor Ronald Knox had many devoted American 
readers who had come know something his varie- 
gated personality through the diversity his writings. 
Most his readers, however, know very little about 
Knox’s life; there are some pleasant surprises store 
for them the pages this book, which seems have 
been labor love the part Evelyn Waugh. 


Ever since was first announced Waugh’s biography 
has been awaited with considerable keen anticipation. 


Best 


Excerpts appearing the Tablet have, perhaps, given 
touch speculativeness the anticipation but have 
not really dulled it. Some months ago the book made 
its appearance England and now being published 
here. hesitate say that will live the 
pectations thcse who know Waugh’s ability and 
cherish affection for his subject. good 
Waugh seems incapable doing poor one—but 
not the splendid piece had hoped for. shows 
some signs having been done hurriedly. 


What has complicated the biographer’s task that 
Monsignor Knox’s life was seemingly simple and yet 
comprised widely varied elements. Apart from any 
work that did there was his personality, worth book 
events and relationships. And though Knox’s life may 
have seemed uneventful was actually crowded with 
places, persons, and things. speaker was much 
demand, traveling extensively and beguiling many 
audiences. was writer with wide assortment 
And during one period his life was con- 
stantly meeting outstanding people whom charmed 
and with whom corresponded. 


Mr. Waugh tells great deal about Monsignor Knox 
but not his best the telling. has not 
gained that control over his complicated matter which 
would enable him reveal his portrait gradually, ever 
widening and deeping our knowledge his subject. 
order understand Knox, the reader forced 
fall back too much his own analysis. Some reticence 
most welcome quality biographer but Mr. 
Waugh little too reticent. For instance, when, 
few weeks before his death, Monsignor Knox was 
consult London doctor the rendezvous was arranged 
for Downing Street and this point learn for 
the first time that the monsignor and Mr. Macmillan 
were friends “of long standing.” There are other friend- 
ships too which would seem have had some 
ance Knox’s life but are only casually mentioned, 
where some details might have been useful for the 
graceful revelation his personality. 


should kept mind, however, that though the 
facts this study are somewhat too sparse for most 
tastes they are chosen with the skill peculiar Evelyn 
Waugh. Consequently, the book attains its major ob- 
jective acquainting wide audience with the lovable 
Ronald Knox. emerges original thinker, 
writer whose excellence the modern idiom 
dered little paradoxical his distaste for contem- 
porary literature, preacher and speaker 
mate skill, man who loved friendship and 
who depended degree that would have been 
dangerous man whose heart was not splendidly 
pure whose eye was not absolutely single. Above 
all, emerges the zealous priest, from the time 
his conversion thoroughly devoted the apostolate; 
Knox was all priest and the kingdom God was always 
his quest. And the finest his Christian, priestly 
qualities was charity. Many thanks are due Mr. 
Waugh for making these truths patent. 


That the book was not allowed mature its 
mind seems evident from its sporadic movement, from 
the brief, rather unimportant sentences set apart 
paragraphs, and from the summary fashion which 
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interesting parts the subject’s life are condensed. 
Mr. Waugh, however, cannot blamed for the spell- 
ing given “perseverance” and for 
the absence photographs from copy—a nuisance 
any biography but here emphasized explicit refer- 
ence absent picture. Yet these are only blemishes 
handsome volume. hope that some day Mr. 
will expand this work, allowing himself the 
time and the scope that Maisie Ward took for her 
Chesterton. the meantime, everyone should get 
know Ronald Knox through the book its present 
form; Knox well worth knowing and Waugh’s por- 


trait worth reading. 
William Hill, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Bjarnhof, Karl The Good Light 
Knopf. Jan. 18,1960. 272p. $4.00. (IIb) 


Two years ago American readers met Karl Bjarnhof 
through account his boyhood entitled The Stars 
Grow Pale. Previously his fellow Danes knew him 
novelist, and concert cellist who achieved 
renown despite total blindness. Bjarnhof, however, 
was not blind from birth, and his autobiographical writ- 
ing significant primarily for its exposition the com- 
plex mental, physical, and emotional forces within 
boy whose normal adolescent difficulties are aggravated 
the accommodation must make, not estab- 
blindness but the relentless gradualness 


light that failing. 


Although sequel, The Good Light can independ- 
ently appreciated. opens with Bjarnhof the age 
fourteen, when enters the Royal Institute for the 
Blind Copenhagen. Initially faces difficult 
adjustment: cut from his home, amid older men, and 
put the uninspiring task making brushes, lacks 
anchorage the past and hope for the future the 
black waters begin engulf him. Two factors, how- 
ever, assist the transition. One his partial sight, 
which persists long enough give him some superiority 
his companions. The other several helpful 
friendships that forms: Jens, hunchback organist; 
Dr. Wedell, cultural opportunity; Thomas, sym- 
pathetic cobbler; Johan, the avenue music. They 
provide interesting supporting cast. 


Gradually Karl’s life assumes fivefold pattern. Al- 
ways there the daily routine the institute. Next 
with Wedell, including inspiring talk about paint- 
music, and philosophy. Third friendship wth 
Johan, painter who introduces him poetry and 
Bach. Fourth acquaintance with Uncle Anton and 
his daughter, Martha. The latter dis- 
covers Karl more than boy and promotes much 
more than piano lessons during their visits; she 
who “rode into manhood” before guiltily 
from her seductions and passes 
omas. 


Central member the quincunx, though, Lydia, 
with whom shares his loneliness and falls deeply 
love. Lydia gives herself wholly, and repeatedly, 
him the most detailed sequences the book; but 
intervenes and Karl eventually loses her, 
that must accept different world. 


Soviet industry. 
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The affaire Lydia followed quickly the major 
climax Karl pays the penalty medical neglect and 
the good light finally lost glaucoma. The last 
painful months stand forth with admirably controlled 
intensity feeling and achieve striking catharsis. With 
blindness comes not revolt despair but great peace 
exquisite sorrow and the recollection rare joys.. 


Bjarnhof’s style and narrative method make his book 
remarkable reading experience. Disdaining clinical psy- 
chologism, writes with unaffected directness and 
simple rhetoric that commonplace, companionable, 
and stoically realistic without any colloquial crudity 
chatty falseness. Similarly presents self-portrait 
that utterly frank and intimately detailed but never 
self-pitying exhibitionistic. Even though the sexual 
awakening with Martha and Lydia fully explored, 
the episodes show descriptive restraint and effort 
moral defence; they do, course, necessitate adult 


reader. 
George Grauel, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Granick, David The Red Executive 
Doubleday. Jan. 14, 1960. 334p. $4.50. (Ila) 


David Granick, authority Russian economics, sub- 
titles his book, study the organization man 
Russian industry.” grew out earlier work 
Soviet Economic Planning where began wonder 
what sort Soviet Men” had been produced for 
view Soviet claimed and actual 
achievements, knowledge Soviet training execu- 
tives and plant managers could shed new light the 
strength and quality this industrial program. 


order make the book more intelligible the 
reader, the author compares the American executive 
his Soviet counterpart. follows the careers 
both from background and early schooling placement 
and executive managerial responsibility. his analy- 
sis finds many points similarity. These are easily 
understood the light mass production and man 
power being common all big business, private 
enterprise state controlled. fact many instances 
finds some the “capitalist” incentives, v.g., bonuses 
for successful managers. thing which overlooks 
some these “incentives” that, when necessary, 
these same bonuses may used against the individual 
—unearned capital. 


Among many other useful and interesting items, the 
author notes that most managers are graduates en- 
gineering courses (p. 691). This helps put perspec- 
tive Khrushchev’s boast the number Soviet engi- 
neers. The schools turn out engineers, but good 
percentage these engineers not work it. They 


are destined for management. Engineers are the back- 
bone the managerial class (p. may also 
explain the large number women the labor force 
with 80% able-bodied women working—p. 


Though some minor data need revised line 
with recent changes (v.g., installment buying 
longer taboo), The Red Executive valuable addi- 
tion the accumulating analysis the Soviet system. 
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However, the danger oversimplification too fre- 
quent point-to-point comparison present. Just 
impossible for Khrushchev make all decisions, 
not wise label the Praesidium mere Board 
Directors (p. 206). point such this may 
prove costly economic competition, misinterpreted. 


Walter Jaskievicz 


Hanser, Richard and Donald Hyatt 
Meet Mr. Lincoln 


Golden Press. Feb. 132p. $5.00. 


This collection photographs and sketches, knit 
together running brief text, that follows Lincoln 
from Springfield Washington and the presidency; 
through the years the war ,and his death 
assassin’s hand. The selection makes for swift sum- 
mary Lincoln’s life, pauses make mention the 
soldiers who fought and died for North and South, and 
for some contemporary comment Lincoln’s policies. 
makes rather unusual, not particularly valuable, 
addition library holdings for exhibit Lincoln’s 
birthday. 


Canby, Courtlandt Lincoln and the Civil War 
Feb. 416p. $5.00. (I) 

Mr. Canby has pieced together passages from im- 
pressive list references and sources, stitching quota- 
tion with editorial comment and transitional observa- 
tion with such skill that this volume reads almost 


easily had been completely his own work. 
index provided, perhaps with view making the 
references here quoted easy access; but the greatest 
value the book itself and the reference notes 
and bibliography appended it. 


Goldthorpe, John The Summer Desire 
Coward-McCann. Jan. 14,1960. 256p. $3.95. (III) 


This slender novel spite the 256 pages; 
slender plot, thin characterization, and often 
awkward style and difficult follow. 


Briefly, the plot concerned with “nice” man, con- 
vert Catholicism, who becomes involved, spite 
his moral convictions, with young woman whose ideas 
are quite odds with her Catholic faith. result, 
almost commits murder and suicide, but not quite; 
because his revolver ancient and there Franciscan 
confessor hand. Nobody really burned; one 
really hurt. 


The author, however, never quite works enough 
lather for the reader become sufficiently involved 
care hoot what happens long before the concluding 
page the novel reached. None the major figures 
ever fully realized; and Mr. Goldthorpe, perhaps 
thinking make his priest-character, Father Gannon, 
(too often referred simply Gannon), down-to- 
earth man who uncomfortable the confessional 
and generally lacking patience with those seeking 
his help, succeeds making him only 
deed, one gets the impression that Mr. Goldthorpe 
intended produce novel the manner the highly 


controversial works Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene. that so, the thought greatness 
absent; his dart misses the target completely. 


Oscar Bouise, A.M., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dallin, Alexander (Editor) 

Soviet Conduct World Affairs 
Columbia University Press. Jan. 11, 1960. 318p. $4.50, 
The compiler, professor Columbia University, has 
aptly explained the purpose this book his 
convenience for, students eager acquaint them- 
selves with the various interpretations Soviet 
All the selections have appeared else- 
where articles chapters larger works Soviet 
Affairs specialists. result the reader will not find 
“new” analysis, but will find his profit juxta- 
position well-reasoned and documented essays. 
careful reading will enable him put many disparate 
ideas into better perspective when sees how even 
the “experts” disagree the critical and highly explo- 
sive area interpreting Soviet foreign policy and our 
own attitudes vis-a-vis this policy. 


The first essay Daniel Bell, ““Ten Theories Search 
Reality” examines the many theories now and form- 
erly current which have been advanced answer the 
question why the Soviets act they do. These can 
range, others the essays note, from Russian atavis- 
tic instincts clear cut adaptations Marxist-Leninism 
any given situation. Elsewhere the merits Russian 
national interest the clue are pitted against Soviet 
international interests. each case there are 
strong supporting arguments, just there are under- 
mining pitfalls. The whole serves underline the 
thesis, only too well appreciated those close the 
problem, that there single easy solution the 
problem controlled society vs. free society 
the twentieth century world. 


None can rightly quarrel with compiler anthol- 
ogist because selects and chooses for his own 
pose. The most future compiler may include 
selections more apropos his own way thinking. 
personally would have liked see more John 
Reshetar, Jr. (Problems Analyzing and Predicting 
Soviet Behavior) addition there have 
been excellent analyses non-Americans also which 
merit consideration. However, this not condemn 
the excellent selection the compiler the present 
book; merely underline his assertion that there 
much, much more said the problem. Arm- 
chair experts and aspiring specialists would well 
read these selections. The problem dealing with 
Communism the latter part this century would 
cease become one black-and-white. 

very valuable addition would have been systematic 
bibliography supplement the brief list suggested 
readings the Introduction and the footnote references. 


Walter Jaskievicz, 
Institute Russian Studies, 
Fordham University 
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Moraes, Frank The Revolt Tibet 
Macmillan. Jan. 223p. $3.95. (Ila) 


the evening March 17, 1959, the 14th Dalai 
Lama slipped out his summer home Lhasa during 
sandstorm and began 15-day trek from the Roof 
the World the more hospitable climate India. 
The flight the spiritual and temporal leader Tibet 
was, Frank Moraes demonstrates, the final act the 
unmasking Communist China ruthless aggressor 
trying dominate all Asia. 


Clashes along the India-China border, which unfortu- 
nately occurred too recently noted Mr. Moraes’ 
study, confirm his analysis the vast imperialistic plot 
Red China. Bombay editor regarded one 
the foremost authorities the East, the author dis- 
cusses candidly the bitter history the Land the 
Lamas, exotic country which has suffered repeatedly 
from Chinese oppression and, recent times, has been 
political pawn the power politics China, Russia, 
Britain and India. Tibet’s sovereignty has never been 
established clearly, although pursued independent 
existence from 1912 until 1950 when the Chinese jug- 
gernaut began over-running this backward but intensely 
religious land 300,000 monks and more than 30,000 
monasteries. China’s purpose unmistakable: ab- 
Tibet wholly into the motherland, supplant 
Lamaism with communism and flood this sparsely 
populated neighboring nation with China’s own teem- 
ing millions. 


Moraes details how these objectives are being 


realized frightful bloodbath. Monasteries are being 
destroyed and their monks disbanded. Wholesale 
employed eradicate opposition. Com- 
munist propaganda outlets are functioning. The China- 
bred “Panchen Lama,” heretofore solely spiritual 
leader, taking over the Dalai Lama’s authority. The 
impenetrable land mystery soon will impene- 
trable more the Chinese construct highway net- 
work link Lhassa with Peking. Gradually Tibet’s 
window the world being reoriented from India 


China. 


This not easy book read. The geography too 
remote, the history too obscure for most Occidentals. 
Moreover, the facts are presented episodically, some- 
times are needlessly rehashed and generally are not 
arranged the chronological order which newcomer 
the subject might desire. disturbing study, 
however, sad story democratic inaction and blun- 
dering that has been told before such different set- 
tings Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 


Mr. Moraes lays much the blame for the tragedy 
Tibet the doorstep Jawaharlal Nehru, whom 
paints man almost incredible naivété, well- 
wisher who has been. taken repeatedly Commu- 
nist promises that never square with Red performances. 

author cites, for example, India’s failure recog- 
nize Tibetan sovereignty between 1946 and 1949, its 
teluctance champion Tibet’s cause the United 
Nations, and its inconsistency denouncing China’s 
aggression Tibet while sponsoring membership 


the U.N. for the Red Chinese. 


the combination the old Han spirit expansion 
with the new spirit Communist colonialism which 
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most frightens the author. does not expect warfare 
the Orient, however, noting that the Communists 
prefer “nibble the flanks.” points the heavy 
populations Chinese extraction other Asian coun- 
tries and warns that the Communists are trying use 
these expatriates subvert governments. Although 
Mr. Moraes speaks vaguely Marshall 
Asia, offers real formula for stemming the Red 
tide, let alone for restoring such victims Tibet in- 
dependence. These problems undoubtedly will grow 
importance for the Free World; they certainly will 
not solve themselves. Appropriately, the somber study 
concludes with interview with the Dalai Lama, 
pathetic exile desperately search real friends, 
refugee from tyranny whose future the moment 
bleak the Himalayan ranges left behind. 


John Clarke, Ph.D., 
The Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Morton, Frederic The Witching Ship 
Random House. Jan. $3.95. (IV) 


Although this author Morton’s fourth novel, not 
good novel, not interesting book. After almost 
fifty pages devoted the introduction characters, 
the incidents that occur are few and mostly vapid. 
About the only striking one the love-affair between 
nineteen-year-old Leon Spiegelglass 
haired Lenore Fennicksen, lady professor from Ne- 
braska; and that incident vitiates the novel beyond 
redemption. 


There are hundreds refugees aboard the Syngdam 
she pulls out Southampton early World War II; 
and also German agent. Besides the two passengers 
mentioned above, there are Frau Schwabauch, who 
seeks and stays midship position throughout the 
voyage; Herr Meyerhaas, his daughter Liese and son 
Kurt; Ceil Spay, sporty lady forty-four who plays 
peg-legged Negro, Michael Lawton; Fried, Mc- 
Finnan and Bell; Mr. Metunia, Hollywood director, 
and his daughter Billy with her aficionado, Raoul Stein; 
and Captain Deerling. There are also Franzy, the 
Metunia’s dog, and Vic, parrot belonging Mrs. 
Boslett. 


Ceil and Leon are friendly the start; then Fried, Mc- 
Finnan, and Bell join them make 
trying steal some rings from the Metunia cabin, 
propositioned and runs out make yith Lawton; 
while Leon tags after Billy Metunia and Bell after Liese. 
mid-book, Leon over the Billy phase and becomes 
infatuated with the lady professor. sub chases the 
Syngdam and takes off the German agent Captain 
Deerling had arrested,—all this without much effect 
the progress the story. The final ship party is, 
course, masquerade, which leaves each group per- 
sons going its pre-voyage way, they had never met 
one another. 


This is, one may guess, unbalanced sort novel, 
without any real center. There conflict speak 
of. The characters not seem come 
Leon the central character, takes long time com- 
ing front and center. One gets the impression that 
Leon picture Morton’s youth, because the 
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similarity their life histories. Morton writes with 
expert feeling for language; but should stay with 
short stories, better yet with land—and seascapes. 


Joachim Deleiden, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


Powell, Lawrence Clark 
Books Baggage; Adventures Reading 
and Collecting 

World. Jan. 12,1960. 255p. $4.50. 


This collection twenty-three essays, some pre- 
viously published regional magazines delivered 
lectures, unified through the author’s “passion for 
books,” the title previous Powell work. His predi- 
lection for earthy, sensuous works: Lawrence, Casa- 
nova (whom apotheosizes), Melville, Whitman, 
Lawrence Durell, Henry Miller and the regional writers 
the Southwest such Will Comfort and Frank 
Dobie. With the exception Willa Cather and Paul 
Horgan, who are accorded slight mention passant, 
writers the spirit are ignored, notably Angelico 
Chavez. 


has wordy habit recalling the circumstances and 
climate which reads his choice titles, 


Books are life, books are love, and during the cold 
months that year Britain stored enough bookish living 
and loving last the rest life. The books bought 
are now shelved roundabout the libraries serve, and 
pass they call hold them again hands. Most 
powerfully does their mere sight evoke the landscapes where- 
first encountered them, rainy autumn, snowy winter, 
leafy spring, the fancy shelves carpeted stores Lon- 
don’s West End the basements Charing Cross Road, 
seashore shops, and stalls university and chaedral towns 
Scotland, Ireland, and England, all the sweet places 


innermost penetration and fragrant memory. (p. 106-7) 
HEADLINERS 
Book and Classification Author and Review 
FICTION 
Advise and Consent (IIb) Drury Aug. 15, 
Exodus (IIb) Uris Oct. 15, 
The War Lover (III) Hersey Oct. 15, 
Dear and Glorious Physician Mar. 
Hawaii (IIb) Michener 
The Darkness and the Dawn Oct. 15, 
The Devil’s Advocate (Ila) West Sept. 15, ’59 
The Cave Warren Sept. 
The Mansion Faulkner Nov. 
The Thirteenth Apostle (Ila) Vale Aug. 15, 
Too Many Ghosts Gallico Nov. 15, ’59 
Fever the Blood (IIb) Pearson Nov. 15, ’59 
Station Wagon Spain (1) Keyes Sept. 15, ’59 
NON-FICTION 
Act One Hart Oct. 
The Status Seekers (Ila) Packard May 15, ’59 
For Plain (Ila) Golden Aug. 
The Armada (Ila) Mattingly 
Diplomat (1) Thayer Nov. 15, 
Adventurous Alliance (1) Tharp Dec. 
The House Intellect (Ila) Barzun June 
Candidates, 1960 (1) Sevareid Nov. 
Affectionately, F.D.R. (I) Roosevelt Shalett Nov. 15, 
The Ape Skinner Oct. 15, 
Groucho and (Ila) Marx Sept. 15, 


Best SELLERS 


His adventures wholesale book buying for the Uni- 
versity California (L.A.) Library are recounted with 
seemly pride, particularly the acquisition the 80,000 
volume library (“basic English”) Ogden. 


Powell humanist; would hope that might 
also become Christian humanist and write praise 
Chesterton Mauriac and see eternal verities be- 
neath natural beauties and life’s suffering. Perhaps 
his other books has done but this one there 
reflection such tendency. Books Baggage 
hardly merits much attention and falls into the category 
pastime reading. 

Eugene Willging, 

Catholic University America, 

Washington, D.C. 


Tanner, Louise Here Today 
Crowell. Jan. 22,1960. $4.50. 


enter upon the sixth decade the twentieth 
century, Louise Tanner takes backward glance the 
lives fourteen (of what?) young 
American men and women who some way other 
occupied the spotlight during the past half-century and 
who seem the author clue the future. 
While seriously questioning the typicalness her sub- 
jects, can nevertheless admire the perception this 
young lady and her engaging style. She admittedly has 
flair for writing, although some her pet expressions 
lose their freshness after much repetition (bétes noirs 
abound her pages). 


The first the parade forgotten ones Scott 
gerald, the unfortunate young author who was com- 
pletely unprepared for the social revolution the cen- 
tury. followed Charles Lindbergh, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and Whittaker Chambers. 
second section, entitled “Sing Song Social 
Significance,” the author discusses Haywood Patterson, 
one the Negro “Scottsboro boys” the widely-pub- 
licized rape trial. Also included this section are Bar- 
Hutton, Brenda Frazier and Cobina Wright, Harold 
Russell, probably the best-known the World War 
amputees, and Shirley Temple. The third section in- 
cludes James Dean, the young actor; William Buckley, 
the author God and Man Yale; Claude Batchelor, 
convicted acting prison-camp tool the Chinese 
Communists Korea; and John Aldridge, the 
thor After the Lost Generation and Search 
Heresy. the last chapter the book, Miss Tanner 
makes some observations her own the future, ad- 
dressed the Class 1960. 

Much Louise Tanner’s treatment controversial 
nature. Some there are who will agree with her con- 
clusions, but there will many take exception 
her interpretations these young people. Essentially, 
our current generation is, the surface least, con- 
formist. The ideal for many the split-level Utopia 
and the frantic pace keep with the Joneses. There 
is, however, the search for values which preoccupies 
the young intellectuals the generation. The chapter 
William Buckley, who castigated the modern Ivy 
ticularly significant this regard. Here the author has 
seen fit make rather inane generalization, which 
comes mild surprise book written with suc 
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She lists the fundamental” 
difference between the sectarian and non-sectarian col- 
lege, 
“the yardstick which taken the measure truth. Yale 
teaches its undergraduates come tentative conclusions 
the basis past experiences. The sectarian college hopes 
they will accept certain final conclusions the basis 
guess about the future.” 
fair the author, though, she seems see that 
the “frankly religious” schools should the ones who 
can define the values that the current gen- 
search of. The one fault which predomi- 
nates this particular treatment that the author 
writes totally without sympathy. She seems unable 
herself the times which she writes. That 
important qualification for good social historian. 


Brother Cosmas, 
St. Joseph’s Juniorate, 
Leonardtown, Maryland 


Williamson, James The English Channel 
World. Jan. 25,1960. $6.00. (Ila) 


this area when pseudo-historiography popular, 
itis rare adventure encounter the work true 
historian. Dr. James Williamson’s The English 
Channel has scholarship, format, and style degree 
which true reflection his past excellence 
prodigious career historical writing. 


The topic the Channel could badly bungled 
inthe hands less objective scholar. This reviewer, 
inveterate Anglophobe, half expected find 
maudlin nationalistic tract the dear ditch which 
borders the southern coast the tight little island. 
But such weakness found this work. Dr. 
obviously has completed labor love 
and the result proof enough his years study, 
rsearch, and reflection upon story which has natu- 
evolved from his well known maritime histories 
biographies. What emerges this instance 
precise and capsular history England, (perhaps the 
ever written), radiating from the focus the 
Channel. 


tell the story, Dr. Williamson has searched widely 
facts. has far more than nodding acquaint- 
with archaeology and geography, literature 
legends, military and economics 
international relations, artifacts and myths, sagas 
Culling the best from such wide as- 
primary and secondary sources did not 
Williamson’s task. has added his own 
experiences and sound judgments where 


have failed complete the story hand. Facts 


stated such only when strong supporting evi- 
available. Where evidence lacking, Dr. 

presents clearly designated conjectures. 

ese are not wild guesses. grasp his 
ubject enables him present several alternate and 
ucated theories concerning some the more obscure 
the Channel’s multimillenial story. Obscure 
seems that facet has been overlooked 
this brief but exacting monograph. 


The Channel has mute but participant witness 
ravages erosion and storms, the violence in- 
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vasions and naval wars, the hope migrations, the de- 
spair retreats, the building and destruction em- 
pires, the expectations explorers, and the evolution 
which produced modern day England and its relation- 
ship the European continent and, for that matter, 
the whole world. 


was only natural that for such insular country 
the Channel would prove key understanding 
much English history. What remarkable that 
Dr. Williamson has produced the first history this 
relationship. only members award committees 
were literate, The English Channel would reap har- 
vest awards for this rarest professional 
historian. Unfortunately the praises his readers will 
have satisfy Dr. Williamson. 


Gannon, 
Milton, Massachusetts 


Lynn, Kenneth 

Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. Jan. 19, 1960. 300p. $5.00. 
Professor Lynn, Chairman the American Civilization 
program Harvard, has written one those rare books 
which combines scholarly approach with genuine 
readability. Tracing the rise “Southwestern” humor, 
(which most would call “Southern” humor), 
from the colonial period down through the days the 
expanding frontier the first half the century just 
past, Lynn sees the work Mark Twain the final 
culmination that humor which was always the result 
self-conscious process rather than the expression 
new nation’s crudity and rawness. The lively 
writings the American humorists the Southwest 
were marked homely wit, violence and cruelty, and 
harshly discordant dialect. Many indeed find them 
something less than literary; yet they were native 
American; some them were genuinely funny; and 
all them gave voice the growth land and 
people far removed from the older culture and tradi- 
tions England, “our old home.” 


Much this Southwestern humor reflected the harsh 
realities frontier life, where shrewdness and the abil- 
ity drive hard bargain were frequent guarantees 
success physical prowess. Many the “heroes” 
the tales and novels then were confidence men, 
tricksters, and charlatans the type immortalized 
Mark Twain the persons the “Duke” and the 
“Dauphin” Huckleberry Finn. the raw, new 
frontier settlements along the Mississippi such men were 
much admired the mighty hunters and the sol- 
diers: the Mike Finks and the Davy Crocketts. (Croc- 
kett himself had him more than little the 
charlatan.) 


Lynn has noted this valuable study the sinister “be- 
hind the scenes” influence slavery, the “peculiar 
institution,” much the humorous writing the 
Southwest—how much was actually propaganda 
for the Southern cause, violently pro-slavery and anti- 
abolitionist. There particularly interesting section 
the place the Negro this humor, along with 
interesting comment the Negro spiritual which was 
frequently not much expression religious fervor 
concealed form humor directed against the plan- 
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tation owner and the overseer, with strong undertones 
protest and hope for deliverance. 


The second half the book devoted considera- 
tion the life and writings Mark Twain, and 
fascinating story is. Twain made full use the 
legacy Southwestern humor; but refined it, ex- 
panded upon it, added the touch his genius it— 
short, made literature. Possibly the most in- 
teresting part the section devoted Mark Twain 
that which analyzes his character. Professor Lynn had 
access the unpublished note-books and turned 
wealth revealing material. Out emerges the 
portrait man who the end his life had 
almost complete contempt for white men. Other 
scholars, course, have noted the novelist’s obvious 
efforts identify himself with Negroes through the 
fictional characters his later books. Mark Twain, 
who served briefly and without honor the Confeder- 
ate army, most certainly went through series trans- 
formations his attitude toward the Negro—from 
Southern sympathizer champion the black man, 
then militant hater racism, then pathological 
hater whites, and finally prophet doom. this 
final phase noted his diary, with obvious relish, 
that day would come when the colored races would 
rise and crush their white oppressors. the light 
recent events Africa, was not too far off the mark. 


This first class piece Americana. deserves the 
serious attention all readers. particularly recom- 
mended for college and university libraries. 


Stephen Ryan, 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Vaughan, Carter The Yankee Brig 
Doubleday. Jan. 21,1960. 258p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Isaiah Hazlitt, colonial captain aiding England against 
the French during King George’s War, seeks sufficient 
prize money purchase partial ownership brig— 
which will make him wealthy enough request the 
hand Ann. opposed the English commo- 
dore who also seeks Ann, and who smears Hazlitt’s 
deserved reputation hero. When Hazlitt rebels 
against being impressed common seaman the 
commodore’s squadron, whipped. While the lash 
falling realizes that Ann, who has since 
his mistress, greedy and certainly not the romantic 
ideal has nourished. resolves turn Ellen, 
lifelong friend, whose love for him has gone un- 
recognized. 


Although the reader may wonder how Isaiah will 
escape, how will conquer the commodore, the 
outcome the action generally predictable. The 
book would have been more effective had the sen- 
tences been reworded avoid the constant repetition 
the pronoun and the subject-verb-conjunction- 
subject-verb sequence. page 188, for example: 


“He had been right when had admitted himself that 
had fallen love with portrait had painted, not 
with girl who really existed, yet hadn’t been completely 


honest, either.” 
David Higgins 


SELLERs 


Savory, Teo The Landscape Dreams 
Braziller. Jan. 20,1960. 311p. $3.75. (IIa) 


always living island,” the spoken reflection 
Bridget Grant, young heroine. also the theme 
this first novel, characterizing the struggle toward 
maturity little Perhaps elements auto 
biography are shown here the talented Miss Savory, 
any rate clear enough that growing can bea 
lonely, terrifying experience. especially when 
unsympathetic people, parents included. 
sponsibility toward the child bursts full-flower upon 
parents the child’s mind and heart opens the 
world around us. alarming fact modern life 
that today’s parent often blinds the eye responsi- 
bility with selfishness. It’s easy think down upon 
the child, without trying explore and dignify those 
early immature struggles. these pages Teo Savory 
recounts rather well, think, some the agony 
girl like Bridget, talented and frail, whose parents reach 
her only fitfully. They are selfish. Pushing ahead 
the world means more than their daughter. She 
added feature their home, like valuable antique, 
displayed for guests. The outcome such 
carriage parental love approximates stark tragedy 
and related these pages. For these reasons the 
book can salutary medicine for the adult: for 
one called love children. 
From Oregon semi-tropical island off the coast 
China Bridget’s parents move when she quite young. 
Only Chinese servant named Nam truly 
standing young Bridget. This association short 
lived. Seeming threat tuberculosis sends Bridget 
back America live with maternal grandparents. 
What strange existence that turns out be. Nar 
row prejudices, foolish class consciousness, bitterness 
and sullen moods color the adults around Bridget’s 
youth. Her interests are suspect; her friends are always 
unworthy all, the child’s world well 
tured, especially the heartless cruelty other young 
sters school and play. That Bridget survives petty 
persecution and comes time discover music anda 
latent, splendid talent for it, the rewarding episode 
the book. this talent which speeds the final 
separation daughter and mother sequence which 
points emphatically the lack understanding 
tween parent and child. The book ends with Bridget 
the threshold adulthood and the promise 
independent, brighter future: free future maternal 
meddling. It’s sad commentary upon our days that 
this book, fear, draws heavily upon reality. 
This novel not compelling; the story colorful and 
purposely slow and dreamy young girl might com- 
pose it. must viewed that light: attempt 
portray youthful imagination and child’s tortured 
growth looking, often vain, for love and 
standing. 

Eugene Linehan, 

Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Maryland 


Linklater, Eric The Merry Muse 
Harcourt, Brace. Jan. 317p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Mr. Linklater’s latest novel more than little 
pointing. contrived story that circles wobbling 
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around holograph manuscript pornographic poems 
Robert Burns, stitched into the back copy his 
bawdy poems “The Merry Muses” and which pre- 
sumably worth some ten thousand pounds sterling. 
The setting Scotland, mostly present-day Edinburgh, 
the characters unlikely assortment eccentrics, 
chiefly wealthy hedonistic sixty-year-old Max Arbuth- 
not, lawyer with taste for fine liquors and foods, 
eye for Paula Mobberley, and some taste art; 
Hector Macrae, burnt-out once-popular poet familiar- 
known Yacky-Doo (for Eachain Dubh), who 
hankers for Arbuthnot’s daughter, Jane, the wife 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simon Telfer; and the aforemen- 
tioned Paula and Jane; also, Arbuthnot’s wife, jazz 
fanatic, his sister Jessie, whose schoolmaster husband 
left her The Merry Muses. The book gets stolen, lost, 
goes astray, and winds bleatedly with Telfer’s regi- 
ment Malaya. the fine, spirited style 
Mr. Linklater’s earlier novels. His plot creaks like 
old merry-go-round and times almost full stop. 
Scots may smile and Scots may smart the satire 
the tale; but for the rest us, great shakes 
all. 


Boyle, Kay Generation Without Farewell 
Knopf. Jan. 18, 1960. 301p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Generation Without Farewell outside the realm 
the strictly realistic novel—and, perhaps, much 
better off. allusive and introspective; probes 
characters but makes them speak cryptically. Like 


other contemporary pieces fiction makes one 


question whether the word “novel” strictly appli- 
cable, since the plot inconclusive. All the indirect- 
ness and indefiniteness the story are used skillfully, 
however, and Miss Boyle has patently accomplished 
what she set out do: give picture defeated, 
troubled Germany and the strange complex that was 
the American occupation. 


Miss Boyle has given herself convenient sort hero 
Jaeger, veteran the Afrika Korps. has spent 
three years prisoner war the United States 
and has found the cultural climate America most 
congenial. actually does not feel home Ger- 
many. His position interpreter for colonel the 
occupying forces and his friendship with some Ameri- 
cans give many Germans doubts about him; but these 
coupled with his work journalist, give 
him clear, not consoling, picture the world 
reconstruction. Unfortunately for him, given the 
task teaching German the colonel’s wife, younger 
and more girlishly attractive than one would expect the 
mother eighteen-year-old girl be. That Jaeger 
should fall love with the colonel’s lady readily 
understandable; that she should fall love with him 
much less intelligible, even granted that the colonel 
unamiable boor. Despite Jaeger’s gaucherie, how- 
ever, despite his position, his shyness, and his ugly, 
fitting clothes, the lady does love him. Their relation- 
ship complicated the daughter’s 
stability and her propensity for alcoholic escapades. 

colonel perceptive and what perceives his 
wife and daughter drives him into fury. Meantime 
subplot illegal hunting and black market selling 

uilds behind the emotional involvements. Even- 
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tually the colonel, not knowing that his daughter has 
been made pregnant German groom, packs the 
two women off America, the black market business 
left tangle, the wise and sympathetic suffer and 
the ignorant and malicious prosper. 


Miss Boyle loves atmosphere and the atmosphere this 
work pretentiously contrived; there good deal 
striving for tone. There also annoyingly large 
amount extra-sensory perception. This one 
those stories which everyone knows what everyone 
else thinking. Yet means all the touches, many 
deft, some awkward, picture post-war Germany 
emerges. The occupation and the first days recon- 
struction seem far behind us; Miss Boyle brings them 
again. The explicit sexual musings Jaeger limit 


the book adult readers. 
William Hill, 


Burrough, Loretta Sister Clare 
Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 22,1960. 176p. $3.00. 
Sister Clare the sister all know and perhaps that 
why she seldom the subject novel. She 
the sincere young girl who enters religious community 
and the grace God and the rigors the rule she 
has accepted develops into good religious, useful 
her community, perhaps even into holy 
soul. 


Jean, who becomes known religion Sister Clare, 
introduced the reader the first page this book 
which tells life Carmel and Jean’s development 
religious. After having served Sacristan, In- 
firmarian, and Turn Sister, the beginning Part 
she appointed Mistress Novices, “the keeper the 
Lord’s school room” and her struggle for perfection con- 
tinues throughout the novel, through her service 
Prioress which position she elected thirty-two years 
after her entrance into Carmel. 


The various characters introduced the author have 
individuality and again, they are the sisters have 
all known. There Sister Paul, whose behaviour fol- 
lowed the rule closely that she has reminded 
that “sometimes perfect charity consists doing things 
little less well than one able.” (May this com- 
ment not revive the controversial examination standard 
The nun’s story!) There Sister Malachy who 
would “when her time came—be given back fondly 
God who made the brainless well the bright,” and 
Mother Teresa, whose face “had been worked 
experience, and thought, and God, until anything that 
might have been feeble inept had been chiseled 
away.” 


Miss Burrough writes well and without sentimentality 
life religious community, its austerity illuminated 
and beautified the love God. one brief sen- 
tence she explains the true meaning the vow 
poverty. Her understanding the endless struggle for 
perfection shown her comment, “Jean knew was 
her vocation that was being scrubbed, not the stairs.” 
Although one denies the sisters their share human 
frailty, seems unusual that they would discuss the 
little novice uncharitably they did the 
conversation Jean overheard her second day Car- 
mel. seems even more unlikely that her superiors 
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would stoop the dishonorable ruse the author re- 
ports their effort determine her fitness for life 
Carmelite. The judgment and prudence which should 
distinguish the heads religious houses would render 
such dishonest practices unnecessary, even the sisters 
concerned were willing guilty them. 


The author does not succeed sustaining the threat 
the approaching hurricane through 
pages Part III, and the result that the reader’s 
mind has somehow spent its force before strikes. 
Nevertheless, the outcome the novel well worked 
out and satisfying the reader; written with good 
taste and understanding. The charming pen and ink 
illustrations Pauline Baynes have caught the spirit 
the author wishes convey and the mosaic motif 
the jacket Ellen Raskins attractive and symbolical. 


Alice McCahill, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Rose, Alexander The Hamilton Club 
Simon and Schuster. Jan. 185p. $3.50. (Ila) 
gentle satire the advantages exclusive gentle- 
men’s club, the struggle the members’ wives pierce 
the inner sanctum, and few pointed comments 
woman Senator, make delightful story for 
adults. The mixture athletic, good-looking bachelor 
and attractive, intelligent, feminist provide several 
incidents which preclude the recommendation for all 
readers. 


The Hamilton Club the last stronghold the male 
New York City. The Empire Athletic Club has 
fallen, the British Parliament has admitted women 
after six hundred years, and Japanese royalty weds 
commoner after fourteen hundred years, but 
Hamilton III holds out. the head large law 
firm and uses all its facilities checkmate the con- 
nivings the wives the one hundred members 
the Club. Angelo, his investigator, specialist and 
his report, written dictated, masterpiece detec- 
tion but certainly not the English language. 


The Hamilton Club but another skirmish the 
Battle the Sexes and the well-known tale 
high school English, The Lady the Tiger, the reader 
must make his own decision the winner. The 
wives have Senator Louise Lovejoy their protagonist, 
course, all the leader that the males could 
ask for. 


The author takes through visit most unusual 
tailor, booby-trap house party, judo match for the 
world championship, Gay-Nineties Parade with 
counter-stroke advertising, and then couple inti- 
mate meetings between Louise and 


The tongue-in-cheek description the Court battle, 
for injunction save the hallowed precincts the 
Club from females, argued before 
brings this amusing story humorous climax. 


Very light reading, will not take any place litera- 
ture, but may used for pleasant interlude most 


readers. 
John Cullen, AB., LLB., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Best SELLERs 


Carriere, Jean-Claude Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday 
Crowell. 198p. $3.50. (I) 

For those unfortunate enough have missed the thor. 
oughly amusing film made Jacques Tati some years 
ago, the script has been written into novel form 
adaptor who has miraculously preserved all the good 
fun the original, and has had the added help some 
unobtrusive, but illustrative, sketches Pierre 
Hulot has absolute genius for getting himself 
involved situations that are comic, and the same 
time illuminate the loneliness the spirit 


Cary, Joyce Charley 
Harper. Jan. 20, 1960. 343p. $3.95. (IIb) 

Charley Darling has background the 
tion London’s children 1939 and was first pub 
lished 1940. America went almost unnoticed 
but now, the strength Cary’s established 
slightly irritating one; aims making uncertain 
about our treatment adolescents and inadvertently 
poses some questions that should answer. the 
world the child actually like the world Mr. Cary’s 
children? And even not, does Cary’s artistry 
make his world real? 

Certainly the novel better than its obscurity and its 
twenty-year-old topicality would seem indicate. 
Though Cary’s Charley Brown (not confused with 
younger and more famous Charlie Brown) 
“vackie,” taken from bomb-threatened London and set 
down strange rusticity, and therefore very much 
child his time, has much common with chil- 
dren all times. The new surroundings merely serve 
offer splendid opportunities for his delinquencies and 
focus attention them. competent, talented 
child fiften, resourceful, mannerly when the circum- 
stances are right, most responsive affection. Things 
bad for him from the start his rural retreat: lice 
are discovered him, his clothes are taken away and 
replaced hand-me-downs, his head shaved. 
gets opprobrious nickname which responds 
with aggressiveness and ambition lead; order 
lead must invent escapades, ones that have the 
thrill illegality about them. first these are seri- 
ous enough but not grave that they cannot writ- 
ten off pranks; but Charley eventually leads his gang 
into drunken spree that does irreparable damage 
tasteless but valuable house. 

Most important its consequences for Charley, 
ever, not his spectacular success burglar and 
gang leader, but his sex life. His closest friend, ally 
who detests the things does but follows him out 
loyalty, mentally retarded, slightly deaf, 
fully good girl fourteen. Charley becomes dependent 
her devotion, then finds himself strong affec- 
tion for her which culminates absurdly protracted 
seduction. Later, when Charley forced hide from 
the police, remains for days the girl’s house and 
persuades her yield him time after time. 
boy the slums, with slum view sex, whose step- 
mother has only earthy, amoral admiration for his 
exploits; yet somehow his relationship with little Lizzie 
made seem innocent and honest. the eyes 
the adult world, however, the most shocking proof 
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Charley’s depravity the pregnancy the girl. Char- 
ley knows must suffer for stealing and smashing 
things but when people rebuke him for his romancing 
with Lizzie completely bewildered; does not 
seem him all wrong and yet what adults con- 
sider most heinous and shameful. Charley dis- 
turbed that ready smash the world. 


Throughout the book there magnificent contrast 
between two utterly disparate views life. live 
the world adolescents where events have not much 
explicit logic but rather sequence instigated emo- 
tions. frequent intervals, and especially the end 
the story, get adult’s look this world and 
feel that the two attitudes are irreconcilable; and 
since adults are power their view will dominate and 
children will warped the injustice succumbing 
that which they cannot understand. There much 
validity Cary’s thesis. fact, practically all 
right. Anyone who feels smug about his knowledge 
adolescents might profit much reading Charley. Yet 
Mr. Cary has chosen some specious means his end. 
has made his children little too innocent their 
crimes against property; but his presentation almost 
true—it close enough truth acceptable. 
the innocence Charley’s cohabitation with Lizzie. 
Artistically, almost succeeds because nearly con- 
vinces that the undisciplined, amoral youngster 
might act does all innocence. Yet Charley’s 


guilty knowledge sex all too evident the early 
the book, and, reflection, the natural shame 


adolescents little too clear the reader who 
weighs this fiction against reality—we cannot see Char- 
ley Mr. Cary wants see him. 


Some accidental details the book are unhappily 
chosen but there something substantial worth 
for the really mature reader. 

William Hill, S.J. 


Cobb, Mary Top Dog 
Doubleday. Jan. 21, 1960. 235p. $3.95. (IV) 
would difficult find nastier set people than 
those assembled this novel. The cream the assort- 
ment Jessica Dabney whose ambition breed, 
show and win dogs; she charming, 
influential, corrupt, and perfectly willing annihilate 
her husband, her two sons, her daughter and her 
daughter-in-law keep secure her place the dog 
show world. She is, word, something dog her- 
self. Her husband has long since escaped her via the 
alcoholic road,—always the gentleman, though. Her 
son Scott and his wife Meg finally escape, but barely. 
Daughter Carol, who has secretly 
urasian dog-handler, Miko, gets out from under too, 
after one the more revolting mother-daughter scenes. 
Young son Breck does not escape the course 
the book, but he’s one those falsetto lads who like 
Wear women’s clothes, one presumes has his 
own refuges. There are lots others, too, but none 
you would want meet. 


Although unable recommend this book 
anyone for any reason, seems rather pity; for Miss 
has smart lively writing pace, gets her charac- 
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ters across and her backgrounds have authentic flavor. 
She will certainly make friends among the dog- 
show people where, according Top Dog least, 
“only the dogs have standards, and only the people 


are beastly.” 
Edith Howley, 
Madison, New Jersey 


Born, Edith The House Vienna 
Knopf. Jan. 18, 1960. 245p. $3.95. 


Felding Castle, set the Austria the ap- 
peared this country 1959 the first volume 
trilogy. The House Vienna, 1926, the second 
volume. before, Miss Born writes the English 
she first acquired during the German Occupation, be- 
traying the fact occasional gaucherie, but having 
for all that remarkably fresh and flexible command 
the language. 


Both volumes, erected the fragile social structure 
the almost immediate past, remind one superficially 
the novels Edith Wharton. Perhaps the young 
heroine this novel speaks for her author when she 
trying analyze the Nineteenth Century paintings 
her parents’ home: “Deliberately disregarding reality, 
not shock those who preferred remain com- 
placently undisturbed, they reflected with realistic ac- 
curacy unreal world.” Few worlds can seem less 
real, and indeed less glamorous, than that the Vienna 
1926 which, while awaiting the advent Hitler, was 
rapidly leaving the era Johann Strauss behind. 
tribute Miss Born’s craftsmanship and imagina- 
tion that here and there her second novel something 
the mirth and merriment old Vienna still survives. 


For those familiar with Felding Castle, may noted 
that the Milli whose love for “Uncle” Ernst was not 
consummated has not only married American 
between novels, but has become utterly Americanized 
that her return Vienna the second novel only em- 
phasizes her break with the past. another Milli, 
her niece, who repeats with more modern variations 
the aunt’s futile love for older man. Having first 
lost her virginity tawdry circumstances man 
whose licentiousness disgusts her, the younger Milli 
finds herself hopelessly love with Wieland, son 
“Uncle” Ernst and “Aunt” Anna, old family friends. 
When Anna dies, Milli attends the funeral and spends 
three nights with Wieland, who cannot fall love 
with anyone despite his prowess lover. What has 
happened seems almost too obvious for comment: the 
generation 1926 has found easier push back the 
barriers than did the generation 1910. 


novel’s end Milli prepares leave for America with 
Aunt Milli and her American husband. Contrived 
this situation is, one somehow accepts it. The author’s 
gift creating minor characters has not deserted her, 
but most those Felding Castle have either died 
reached state senility The House Vienna. 
The one brilliant new addition Karli, Milli’s gambling 
and opportunistic young brother, who deliberately plans 
his marriage into the world the nouveau riche—a 
marriage, incidentally, which fails sustain itself. 


Neither Karli nor anyone else allowed glamorize 
sin. There always, for one thing, that faintly but 
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firmly etched Catholic background. Without preach- 
ing, Miss Born manages portray each act terms 
its moral consequences. And then, far more than 
Edith Wharton, she sees the social structure for what 


is. 
Charles Gros, 
Panama City, Florida 


Camp, Sprague The Bronze God Rhodes 
Doubleday. Jan. 406p. $4.50. (IIb) 


When Chares Nikonos returned Rhodes, after years 
study the mainland, burned with ambition 
construct colossus which would render his name im- 
mortal, give him position and prestige among his fellow- 
men and satisfy the creative artistic craving boiling 
within his somewhat undersized but sightly body. 
Brash and froward returned shower the benefits 
his training modern methods bronze sculpture 
upon the City Roses, only find his youthful eager- 
ness and untried talent rebuffed established artists 
and job his father’s humble bronze foundry the 
only outlet open his creativity. 


But then Rhodes came Kallias, mainland adven- 
turer, teeming with Hellenic guile, and Chares became 
easily trapped, unwitting accomplice his machi- 
nations secure the post municipal architect 
Rhodes. return Kallias doled out several small com- 
missions with kickbacks and secured Chares’s admis- 
sion the local Artists’s Guild. Since Kallias was also 
general artillery secured for Chares post com- 


manding catapult the dart-throwing variety. The 
wars his former generals for the control Alex- 
ander’s Empire were raging full force and the cloud 


invasion loomed daily over Rhodes. Only her in- 
sular position and her commercial status had saved her 
from earlier conquest. loose alliance with Ptolemaios 
but otherwise fairly neutral, she soon found her free- 
dom city-state threatened the demands An- 
tigonos and his son Demetrios, the Besieger, who wished 
use her base their operations against Egypt. 
After rebuffing exploratory naval thrust Rhodes 
began prepare for war but first decided send em- 
bassies Antigonos. Chares was included with the 
idea designing and casting bronze statues Deme- 
trios and Antigonos avoiding war. 

This ruse proving unsuccessful and the Antigonids 
pressing further demands which the Rhodians could 
not accede, war became inevitable. Demetrios led 
vast fleet and powerful army against the city. Seek- 
ing first capture from the sea, failed only be- 
cause his ship-borne assault tower was capsized 
sudden wind. This Chares attributed the direct 
intervention Helios-Apollon, whom had 
vision and whom vowed thanksgiving the fam- 
ous colossal bronze statue. Demetrios then settled down 
land siege, involving the construction siege 
equipment. Rhodian raid captured special set 
robes sent gift Demetrios. The Council decided 
send these gift Ptolemaios with request for 
further aid. was again included the em- 
bassy sculptor. route the robes were stolen and 
Chares led expedition Memphis where not 
only secured the robes from the archthief the area 
but also stole the latter’s second wife, the demanding 
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Amenardis, who later decamped with Chares’ Baby. 
lonian companion. The mission successfully completed, 
including Chares’ suggestion which led the found 
ing the Alexandrian Library, the party returned 
find Rhodes the last extremities siege. 


Chares fought bravely the final assaults which 
Demetrios was defeated, causing him withdraw after 
negotiated peace. Returning his studio full and 
accepted citizen, now happily married demure 
Helene, soberer and wiser Chares begins the plans 
for his monument the Sun God. For more than 
eleven years labored design, engineer and build 
and, with that youthful dream out his system, 
turned more realizable art story’s end. 


Mr. Camp has written whackingly good story 
events which are but tersely treated the remnants 
classical writings which have come down us. 
has clothed the bare bones classical history with 
fictionalized flesh’ which ,while not 
knowledge, least lends verisimilitude the 
Philosophers, artists, soldiers, rulers, merchants prance 
through his wryly humorous story along with the 
moner Greeks, Babylonians and Egyptians give 
entrancing picture what life may have been like 
that vanished age. expert classicist would find 
many points criticize; broad general outline, how- 
ever, the picture seems acceptable, though frequently 
tinged with post facto modernity which renders 
possibly less credible but defintely more readable. 
The sexual naturalism the Greeks and the interest 
the author emphasizes homosexuality, though not 
offensively expressed, would seem limit the book 


adult readers. 
Leonard Wolf, Ph.D. 


Kern, Seymour The Golden Scalpel 
Day. Jan. 4,1960. 248p. $3.50. (IIb) 


This the story Joe Milgram, surgeon 
wood after World War II, who joined the rat race 
medical dollar and who sacrified both his medi- 
cal ideals and the quality his work the pursuit 
wealth, position and material security. poor Jew 
ish boy, reared Brooklyn, had overcome many 
handicaps becoming surgeon but had remained 
happy and had done good work until succumbed 
temptation and the urgings his wife trade his 
humanity for materialism, make business out 
medicine. The story built around series inci- 
dents showing his attachment material things, his 
search for wealth, his practice shoddy surgery, his 
failure fight for principle when threatened his own 
security and the breakdown his marriage. culmi- 
nates the death patient, due his own 
lessness during unnecessary and criminal surgery, and 
his shooting the patient’s husband. Ironically enough, 
dies victim the same shoddy surgery had 
practiced. 


The story tells brief and superficial fashion some 
the evils which may found modern medicine. 
That these evils exist, truism. That evil men are 
typical the medical profession, one might imply 
from the author’s statement the jacket, not true. 
The evils medicine stem from the evils our mod- 
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materialistic culture and will cured only 
reverse the trends toward materialism our complete 
culture. This point the author seems miss. Because 
its indifferent treatment sexual morality the book 
suitable only for adults whom deserves 


recommendation. 


Thrush Green 
Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 226p. $3.50. 


“Miss Read” combines peaceful life small village 
and the excitement carnival present her de- 
lightful picture Thrush Green. come “Thrush 
Green,” tiny village the English countryside, 
the first May, the annual carnival day. The novel 
takes place one day and this day are given 
glimpse the lives the village people and the car- 
nival people. 

Ruth Basset, one the first main characters meet, 
has come “Thrush Green” after long absence. Her 
nephew Paul, with whom she lives, serves link 
the other main characters the novel. Through him 
meet the young Dr. Lovell, the old Dr. and Mrs. 
Mailey, young Molly, and Ben Curdle. Through Ben 
Curdle meet his grandmother, Mrs. Curdle, the 
owner the carnival. The novel intertwines the lives 
these main characters. All, except Paul, have prob- 
lems which are happily resolved the close the day. 


“Thrush Green“ has the aspect dream village. 


his window, Dr. Bailey can survey the entire 


village including the Basset house, the square, the car- 
nival, his patient’s house, and Molly’s home next 
the church. This village then, must assume, has 
avery tiny radius and “Miss Read” works within that 
radius. Peaceful life within this town disturbed only 
“Chapter Accidents” which are nicely resolved. 
The novel’s two bad characters are defeated the good 
village people. this delightful dream world, life has 
always been happy, except for minor disturbances, and 
will remain that way. 


“Miss Read,” presenting her characters poignant 
manner, makes them live and memorable. Her love 
the simple life and sense humor make Thrush 
Green refreshing book. Its dreamy atmosphere gives 
the trace tale which would delight young readers. 


Ann Vaney, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Guy, Maurice Wild the Wind 
Translated Peter Wiles. Putnam. Jan. 319p. 


$3.95. 
the common contention, that book suffers being 
translated, applies Wild the Wind, then the 
original must truly great book. transla- 
tion the style forceful and, evidently, product 
emingway’s influence. 
Robert Guenchy, the hero this exotic novel, re- 
turns Walfish Bay Tanna Island the New 
ebrides find that still scorned natives and 
Whites alike for being “Mokawa,” bastard. His 
mother dead, but the shame her indiscretion with 
minister cast upon himself. His half- 
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brother, Henri Guenchy, has always resented his 
existence, and now contests their mother’s will which 
left the Port Resolution plantation himself but the 
Walfish Bay Robert. The court action 
futile, however, and Robert assumes the management 
the estate. first, the difficulties that face him are 
numerous. addition the enmity Henri must 
contend with the unrest the natives, and the prob- 
lem hiring enough laborers work his plantation. 
everyone’s surprise solves the labor problem 
his skillful use native leaders. Meanwhile, Muriel, 
Henri’s wife, draws not too subtle net around the 
“Mokawa,” and easily captures her prey because Robert 
offers opposition her allurement. The climax 
comes when both half-brothers are killed during tropi- 
cal wind storm, Henri accidental fall and Robert 
the knife fanatic native. The curtain drops 
Muriel faces the future with the hope new life stir- 
ring within her. 


The story reflects rather strongly the existentialistic 
tenets that life weaves totally absurd pattern, and 
that, consequently, the only morality possible situa- 
tional. Yet, despair certainly not the mood which 
prevails this tropical interlude; rather hope, hope 
because even the world appears non-rational, may 


seem only us. 
Brother Ribert Alfred, 
Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Gallie, Menna Strike for Kingdom 
Harper. 185p. $3.50. (IIb) 

The time 1926; the setting, strikebound Cilhendre, 
Welsh coal mining village; the conflict, the poor against 
the rich pre-nationalization days. The story begins 
with whimper, child unwillingly preparing for Car- 
nival Wednesday after August Monday. the car- 
nival Davy Williams, poet and magistrate informed 
that the hated Manager the coal mine, Mr. Nixon, 
has been murdered. intensive investiagtion un- 
cover the murderer launched two inept constables 
and Inspector Evans, disliked Sherlock who suspects 
everybody. The Inspector gets little cooperation from 
the justice-obstructing villagers whose names are 
colorful their dialogue: Jack Look Out, Joe Every- 
night, Williams the Road and his sons, Eliazer, Abel, 
Malachi, Shadrach. the Inspector narrows his sus- 
pects, and gets farther from the truth than ever, Davy 
Williams gets closer. The murderer turns out 
Davy’s boyhood friend and next door neighbor, Gerwin 
Evans. The Manager had surprised Gerwin while the 
latter was burying Gwen Evans, Gerwin’s maiden sis- 
ter’s, stillborn child. have scruples against dis- 
closing the solution since the author telegraphs long 
before the denouement.) The story ends with bang 
—Gerwin strikes match gelignite high rock 
overlooking the valley and blows himself kingdom 
come. 

Mrs. Gallie writes richly poetic style that shows 
her steeped the traditional poetry the Celts. The 
prose staggered similes, some which are taste- 
less, like those having Swiftian fascination with 
natural functions, but most which are true exactly; 
for example, the young constable mincing his way 
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through pig and chicken droppings “like girl high 
Other poetic qualities are here, too—lyricism, 
Biblical allusion, restraint, carefully chosen metaphor. 
But Mrs. Gallie’s forte people, not giving highly 
individualzed characters, but expressing, use the 
Jungian phrase, the collective unconscious the race. 
These simple Welsh folk are sentimental, unconsciously 
poetic and humorous, alternately possessing fear the 
police and disrespect for The Law. They are stub- 
born, romantic fools who face life stoically, blundering 
through their sad existences full error, hope, endur- 
ance, and faith God. They strike, not simply for 
soup the table, nor for any Bolshevik sympathies, but 
for kingdom right. Fortunately, there saber- 
toothed industrial baron mine owner oppose 
them, (here where Mrs. Gallie leaves Mrs. Gaskell, 
Dickens, and Lawrence far behind); but, there 
were, would certainly deposed quickly the 
Manager, his representative, was murdered. Those 
Welsh are adamant race. 


have one reservation make this otherwise ad- 
mirable novel. The whodunit feature the plot 
seems slight frame for the wordless manner which 
the story told. The author should reread her Charles 
Williams and steep herself further the bardic tradi- 
tion Welsh poetry for the proper blending story 
and words. However, Mrs. Gallie has contributed 
fine piece writing that growing genre British 
literature—industrial fiction written these authors 
who best understand the people who make it. 


John Murray, Ph.D., 


University Scranton 


Epstein, Seymour Pillar Salt 
Scribner. Jan. 19,1960. 254p. $3.95. (Ila) 

Seymour Epstein, this, his first novel, dares ques- 
tion that love conquers all, proposition most senti- 
mentalists have been inclined accept almost 
article faith. 


Sidney and Gaby Roth find their marriage the rocks 
after five years, not spite their mutual love, but 
precisely because it. 


There were other reasons, course. Although both 
are New York Jews, their families are poles apart. 
Gaby’s mother German Jew, intellectual who 
finds such details cooking house cleaning money 
irrelevant. Sidney’s family are the overwhelming kind, 
given too much furniture, too much food, profound 
faith the dollar, profound family solidarity. The 
Roths’ in-laws held each other mutual, forebearing 
contempt, situation which could have wrecked their 
marriage, but matter fact did not. 


Both Gaby and Sid were excessively given intro- 
spection and self-analysis they were excessively 
love. Both were incapable compromise. The only 
alternative they could imagine was perfection di- 
vorce. When Nantucket vacation gave them leisure 
look back the five years their marriage, their 
relationship immediately turned the “pillar salt” 
the author uses his title. 


Seymour Epstein has shown this first novel 
markable talent interpret relationships with delicacy 
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and precision—not only the marriage between Gaby 
and Sid, but also Gaby’s guilt-ridden response her 
mother’s excessive devotion, Sid’s ambivalent feeling 
toward his own possessive family and toward his pros 
perous and well-meaning brother-in-law, the 
ness between Sid and his boyhood friend who find 
themselves caught the cross-fire their wives’ 
pathy. 

Throughout the novel also, the reader delights the 
atmosphere New York summer, the inflections 
Jewish-American speech, the smell and taste Jewish 
food, the brilliance and intensity Jewish 
Seymour Epstein has indicated this first novel that 
young man worth watching. 


Genevieve Casey, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Clue Works 


the Big Tree David McCarthy, (Double 
day. 192p. $2.95; Ila), murder mystery 
many ways: the setting small Southern town 
mid-summer heat, with tempers edge and racial 
prejudice threatening boil over; the detective 
credible sheriff who wants justice done; and the 
acters are for the most part more than one-dimensional 
Stephen Ransome’s Warning Bell, (Doubleday. 
$2.95; Ila), trickily contrived but carries con- 
viction because the better than average writing. 
young man with severe allergy alcohol dies 
motor crack-up after side-swiping another car and in- 
juring small girl. His brother convinced that 
der was done, but has difficult time establishing 
motive and method Three Cousins Die John 
Rhode, (Dodd, Mead. 244p. $2.95; I), slow-moving 
and somewhat far-fetched British whodunit, with two 
heirs profitable factory done seemingly acci- 
dent, and the third knifed. Dr. Priestley figures 
this but not prominently The Case the Waylaid 
Wolf the one-hundredth detective novel prolific 
Erle Stanley Gardner, (Morrow. 247p. $2.95; 
neither better nor worse than its predecessors and, 
usual, follows the trial-scene format many the 
others Ngaio Marsh has drawn her experience 
theatrical producer her native new Zealand and 
England for the background her fifteenth mystery, 
False Scent, (Little, Brown. 273p. $3.75; Ila) Guests 
party are all suspect when actress Mary Bellamy 
dies and, spite good writing, Scotland Yard 
detective takes entirely too much the time 
stuffily finding the culprit. 


Swan Song Helen Robertson, (Doubleday. 192p. 
$2.95; I), pleasant tale involving, course, swans, 
ruined castle, man traps, young girl with womanly 
intuition, two murders, artfully contrived suspense 
brought fairly surprising conclusion Seldon 
Truss, One Man’s Enemies, employs Chief Inspector 
Gidleigh Scotland Yard solve the mystery the 
murder ex-mariner who runs the shabby Sheet 
Anchor, suburban pub, the death one his less 
reputable tenants, and clear suspicion the 
reporter nephew the pub-owner, (Doubleday. 
$2.95; IIb) Donald MacKenzie’s Dangerous Silence, 
Houghton, Mifflin. 178p. $3.00; I), 
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which disbarred lawyer blackmails 
burglar into daring robbery West-Enf matron’s 
diamonds. The pace fast, the tension 


Behind You Jay Barbette, (Dodd, Mead. 


has stockbroker find his wife allied 
man who wants kill him; but the suspense mild, 
since the reader always ahead the hero. 


Pocket Print and Reprint 
Upper-bracket Paperbacks: 


Simon and Schuster are reprinting some their more 
successful books paperback edition, notably Walter 
Kerr’s How Not Write Play, series perceptive 
essays the state American theater which first ap- 
peared 1955, ($1.45; I); this edition makes readily 
available for use classrooms courses modern 
representative pieces James Thurber which were 
published over the years 1949 1953, and are illus- 
trated Thurber’s unique sketches, ($1.45; 
Meantime, Doubleday has added its fine Anchor 
series four more titles its Science Study series: 
Crystals and Crystal Growing Alan Holden and 
Phylis Singer, (S-7, $1.45; which excellently 
illustrated drawings and photographs, some them 
color, and which should within the grasp high 
school students well valuable for others The 
Physics Television Donald Fink and David 
Lutyens, (S-8, $0.95; I), makes understandable text 


‘and illustrative drawings the processes picture trans- 


mission black and white and Willem 
van Bergeijk, John Pierce, and Edward David, Jr., 
have collaborated study hearing, Waves and 
the Ear, (S-9, $0.95; and Bernard Cohen pre- 
sents study the development modern physics 
“from Copernicus Newton,” The Birth New 
Physics, (S-10, $0.95; I), again well-illustrated, but per- 
haps better reserved for the upper teen-ages 
yond. All these are equipped with indexes and each 
has selected bibliography for further reading 
Also from the Anchor series Project Sherwood 
Amasa Bishop, which tells the story the 
Program Controlled Fusion, (A-202, $1.25; 
Then there fine study geophysics, The Face 
the Earth Drury, (Pelican A-447, $1.25; IIa), 
also illustrated, indexed and containing list refer- 
Brinkley has prepared complete and authoritative 
handbook for safe procedures design, testing, fueling 
and firing rockets his Rocket Manual for Ama- 
teurs, which Willy Ley supplies foreword, (Bal- 
lantine S-351K, $0.75; 


Philip Wayne has completed the translation Part 
Two Johann Goethe’s Faust, published Pen- 
guin Classics, (L-93, $0.95; III); its theological over- 
tones still remain somewhat confused, will all 
the mature reader Also Penguin Plays re- 
cently published are: Three Plays Luigi Pirandello, 
introduced and edited Martin Browne, trans- 
lations Robert Rietty and Frederick May “The 
Rules the Game,” “The Life Gave You,” and 
(PL-34, $0.95; and Three Irish 
Plays, also edited Martin Browne, and including 
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Denis Johnston’s “The Moon the Yellow River,” 
Joseph O’Conor’s “The Iron Harp,” and Donagh Mac- 
Donagh’s “Step-in-the-Hollow,” (PL-35, $0.95; IIb) ... 
The Quartermass Experiment Nigel Kneale, (Pen- 
guin 1421, $0.65; one the first and best the 
dramas about space exploration presented some 
years ago BBC. printed form reads with fasci- 
nating conviction Four Great Elizabethan Plays, 
with introduction John Gassner, includes Mar- 
lowe’s “Doctor Faustus,” Webster’s “Duchess Malfi,” 
Dekker’s “Shoemaker’s Holiday,” and Jonson’s “Vol- 
pone, (Bantam FC-53, $0.50; 


Three Short Novels Fyodor Dostoeyesky “The 
Double,” “Notes from the Underground,” and “The 
Eternal been revised and edited 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky from Constance Garnett’s trans- 
lation, (Anchor A-195, $1.45; IIa) Joseph Conrad’s 
The Rescue, (A-199, $1.25; Selected Letters 
Henry James, edited Leon Edel, (Anchor 204, $0.95; 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s The Discovery India, 
edited Robert Crane, who supplies foreword and 
comment, (A-200, $1.45; The Alice Toklas 
Cook Book, (A-196, $1.25; I), has decided French 
influence, but covers well many fine dishes. 


General Fiction: 


The King Must Die Mary Renault, (Pocketbook 
GC-78, $0.50; IIb; cf. 158, vol. 18) Our Man 
Havana Graham Greene, (Bantam A-2018, $0.35; 
cf. 301, vol. 18) Saratoga Trunk Edna 
Ferber, (Bantam F-2072, $0.50; IIb; cf. 124, vol. 
From the Terrace John O’Hara, (Bantam 
A-2026, $0.95; III; cf. 361, vol. 18) 
Stuart Cloete, (Pocketbook C-371, $0.35; IIb), not 
very good potboiler about sex and Africa The 
Private Lives Adam and Eve Albert Zugsmith 
and Robert Hill, (Bantam A-2055, $0.35; IIb), novel- 
ized form film script for forthcoming movie, al- 
most painfully coy Rafferty Lionel White, 
(Bantam A-2028, $0.35; IIb), story rough-tough 
politics and some unsavory politicians Suddenly 
Last Summer Tennessee Williams, (Signet S-1757, 
$0.35; the nauseous play from which motion 
picture recently released was made. 


The Irish Genius, collection short stories 
many Irish writers edited Devin Gerrity, (Sig- 
net D-1756, $0.50; Two volumes bilingual 
short stories, i.e., the original language and transla- 
tion facing pages, have been issued Bantam: 
Spanish Stories edited Angel Flores, with notes, 
questionnaire, and vocabulary, (Bantam S-1994, $0.75; 
IIa) French Stories, edited Wallace Fowlie, fol- 
lows the same plan, (S-1993, $0.75; IIb) ...R. 
Stevenson’s classic, Kidnapped, (Dell LB-135, $0.35; 
Scarface Armitage Trail, (Dell D-336, $0.35; 
IIb), based the Capone story. 


Mystery and Suspense: 

Reason for Murder Jack Usher was orginally titled 
“Brothers and Sisters Have None,” (Pocketbook 1262, 
$0.35; Ila; cf. 335, vol. 18) The Case the 
Screaming Woman Erle Stanley Gardner, (Pocket- 
book C-377, $0.35; cf. 98, vol. The Girl 
Who Cried Wolf Hillary Waugh, (Dell D-338, 
$0.35; cf. 408, vol. 18) Charles Williams’ 
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Gulf Coast Girl was originally “Scorpion Reef,” (D-337, 
$0.35; cf. 227, vol. 15) Grave Danger Frank 
Kane re-reprint, (Dell 335, $0.35; IIb; cf. 341, 
vol. 15) Also Poisons Unknown the same author, 
(D-334, $0.35; IV; cf. 182, vol. 14) Bare Trap 
another re-reprint Frank Kane, (D-333, $0.35; IV) 
Margaret Millar’s chilling The Iron Gates made 
No. Dell’s Great Mystery Library, (D-332, $0.35; 
first printing, (Dell B-152, $0.35; makes the 
basis for the film Mike Todd, Jr., soon 
release The Deadly Duo Richard Jessup, (Dell 
A-194, $0.25; IIb), also first printing Agatha 
Christie’s 1940 thriller, “The Patriotic Murders” has 


General Non-fiction: 


John Steinbeck’s Once There Was War, (Bantam 
A-2075, $0.35; cf. 311, vol. 18) Aku-Aku 
Thor Heyerdahl, (Pocketbook GC-758, $0.75; cf. 
189, vol. 18) The Night Hamburg Died, Mar- 
tin Caidin, (Ballantine F359K, $0.50; IIa), the hor- 
rible account the fire-bombing Germany’s second 
port through days the summer 1943, which 
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6000 acres city were gutted and over 70,000 
Dom Cerulli, Burt Korall and Mort Nasatir have 
collaborated collecting and editing some piece 
The Jazz Word written musicians and critics 
(Ballantine F363K, $0.50; IIb); first printing, 
and should appeal least “the 
world” Three Minutes Day James Keller, 
(Pocketbook M-4162, $0.35; I), second series the 
inspirational brief essays the founder The Chris 
tophers This Little Band Prophets Ann 
Fremantle, (Mentor MT-266, $0.75; IIa), the story 
the British Fabian Society, headed Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski, Bertrand Russell, 
Shaw and others Creel’s Chinese Thought, 
which explores oriental philosophy from Confucius 
publication 1953, (Mentor MD-269, $0.50; IIa) 
For bridge players, Alfred Sheinwold, editor “The 
Bridge World,” presents Five Weeks Winning Bridge, 
(Pocketbook M-5015, $0.50; This not reprint 
and the writer offers “money-back guarantee” 
Ernst Mason has turned out for Ballantine repetitious 
summary the life Tiberius, (361-K, $0.35; 
which not scholarly and presumably aimed the 
erotic reader. 
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